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Todd Lecture 
Comes to S.T.C. 


Mr. Henry Todd, a successful mer- 
chant, died in New York City in 
1849. His will bequeathed money to 
establish a series of lectures in 
Massachusetts Normal Schools. The 
fund was allowed to accumulate until 
1926 when the first of the present 
series of lectures was given. 

The lecturers have been such dis- 
tinguished ones as Edward Howard 
Griggs, Albert Bushnell Hart, Wil- 
liam Bagley, Heinrich Bruening, the 
Chancellor of Germany in 1933, 
Bradford Washburn, and Father 
Ahern of Weston College. 

The lecture on Friday, November 
22, was given by Professor John J. 
Mahoney of Boston University. Pro- 
fessor Mahoney continues the long 
line of distinguished lecturers. He 
was graduated from Phillips-Andover 
Academy and Harvard University. 
He holds membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa and has a thorough classical 
background. 

Professor Mahoney was at one time 
Assistant Superintendant of Schools 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
later became President of the Lowell 
Normal School. Since 1923 he has 
been a professor in the Department 
of Education at Boston University. 
He is well known to the public of 
Massachusetts through his writings 
on the subject of civic education. His 
newest book For Us The Living is 
highly acclaimed. It is in our College 
library. 

Quotes from the lecture. 

Quotes 

“The purpose of civic education 
is to perpetuate democracy and im- 
prove its worth.” 

“Democracy is a kind of society 
in which free men, fraternally minded, 
voluntarily and persistently strive 
for the elimination of ineqalities and 
exclusions (political, social and eco- 
nomic) to the end that all men may 
share equitably in the rights, privi- 
leges, and satisfactions that our life 
in common affords. 

“The Motivation at the heart of 
democracy is exactly the same as that 
which lies at the heart of religion in 
the Western world.” 

“The United States is a nation of 
economic illiterates.” 

“Basic needs of the educational 
program of the United States are: a 
keen interest in things political, the 
application of more intelligence in 
the political world, elimination of 
prejudice, correct attitudes toward 
economic problems, better political 
leadership, and the application of 
religion in civic behavior.” 

Governmental efficiency demands 
that people select their superior men 
for places of leadership, and unless 
those men betray their trust, give 
them a pretty free rein. 


Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year 
From The Staff 


Journey Upstate 

Newmanites who journeyed to New 
Hampshire on Sunday, November 17, 
were well repaid for their journey 
with U. N. H. hospitality. The New- 
manites visiting the Federation ex- 
ceeded some six hundred and fifty 
(650). High spots of the Federation 
meeting were dinner in the school 
dining hall; the talk on Russia given 
by Rev. Father Francis Gallagher, 
S. J., former President of Boston 
College; and the business meeting 
which followed the lecture. 

Father Gallagher had visited Rus- 
sia and spent some time there during 
the religious persecutions of 1934 
and 1935. He felt that we could com- 
bat the Red menace in the United 
States by making known to every 
citizen the principles for which our 
forefathers have fought and died and 
by assuring them that Russia is in 
no way superior or even equal to our 


own force and strength. Father Gal- |~ 


lagher believes that Russia drew down 
the iron curtain because her country 
is in very poor condition and by 
keeping her real condition secret she 
can puzzle the rest of the U. N. The 
power Russia is wielding now is found 
in the absence of knowledge of her 
real position upon emerging from the 
war. Judging on past experience, 


Father Gallagher considers Russia to 


be in very poor economic condition, 
due in part to the fact that she has a 
large army occupying foreign lands 
as well as the “scorched earth policy 
of the Russians and the systematic 
devastation” of the Germans. (One 
begins to wonder if the Russians are 
lurking or hiding behind the iron 
curtain.) 

After the business meeting, a deli- 
cious lunch was served by the U. N. 
H. Newman Club to the numerous 
visitors. 

The next meeting will be held at 
MIT, and here is one Newmanite 
who doesn’t intend to miss any of the 
coming meetings of the Federation! 


K. P. Listens 

On Thursday, December 5th, the 
Kgtn-Primary Dept. had the pleasure 
of hearing Miss Marion E. Taft, a 
retired Kgtn teacher. Miss Taft spoke 
on the History of Kindergartens 
showing samples of the earlier work 
done in Worcester schools. She fin- 
ished by showing slides of a “Day in 
Kindergarten”’. 

On Thursday, Dec. 12th, Miss 
Ruth M. White a Kgtn Teacher at 
Burncoat School will address the 
Kgtn-Primary Division. Miss White 
will talk on Kindergarten Rhythms 
giving demonstrations to illustrate 
her talk. 


Frosh Elect 
The recently elected officers of our 
Freshman class are: 
Walter Morley—President 
Fred Gay—Vice-President 
Ruth Esper—Treasurer 
Barbara Wisenian—Secretary 
Ellen McKeon—Social Chairman 
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Student Christian 
Association Organizes 


The first meeting of the Student 
Christian Association was held on 
Tuesday , November 19. The Associa- 
tion is an affiliate of the National 
Student Christian Association and a 
member of the Connecticut Valley 
Colleges Student Christian group. 
Membership is open to all students 
in the college who will subscribe to the 
charter and by-laws. 

Officers elected at the November 
19 meeting were: President, Chester 
W. Ruggles; Secretary, W. Clifford 
Fisher; Treasurer, Dorothy E. Fan- 
cy; Program Committee Chairman, 
Clara M. Saunders; Social Com- 
mittee Chairman, Jean E. Perkins; 
Publicity Chairman, Ernest H. St. 
Jacques. 

An advisory board of members 
will be selected at the next meeting. 
A charter and by-laws will also 
be formulated. The Association will 
meet twice a month on the first and 
third Tuesdays. Meetings will alter- 
nate between formal worship and dis- 
cussion and informal fellowship. 

Proposed plans for study and so- 
cial action include a study of juvenile 
delinquency and crime in Worcester, 
inter-race cooperation, and socialized 
medicine. 

A chaplain will be selected from 
among Worcester churchmen, several 
of whom have indicated a close in- 
terest in the project. Visits to various 
churches in the city for both worship 
and social activities are planned. 

Cooperation with other groups in 
the college is one of the proposed 


Faculty Jottings 


Dr. Lawrence A. Averill is giving 
a series of lectures in Southbridge 
on Tuesday afternoon. The course 
carries University Extension Credit. 
Topics to be discussed are: “Home 
Backgrounds of the School”; Evolu- 
tion of Personality and Social Na- 
ture”; “Deviating Children’; “Child- 
ren’s Quest for Security”; “The Role 
of Emotions Childhood and 
Youth”; “Problem Children and 
Problem Parents”; Deliquency and 
Anti-social Behavior”, and “Mental 
Health of Teachers”. 

Dr. Albert Farnsworth, our acting 
Prexy, was recent speaker at a meet- 
ing of the Royalston Historical Socie- 
ty on the subject, “Organizing His- 
torical Societies”. 


in 


About one hundred teachers are 
registered for Extension courses at 
S.T.C, this semester. Faculty mem- 
bers the the 
courses are: 


giving courses and 


Miss Grace A. Kendrick—Music 


\||}Girls and Mr. 


Appreciation 

Miss Marguerite C. McKelligett— 
Studies in Modern French 
Literature 

Mr. Joseph C. Riordan—Tests and 
Measurements 

Miss Madelin A. Wilmarth— 


Kindergarten—Primary Work 


(Continued on Page 3) 


aims of the Student Christian Associa- 
tion and all students are welcomed to 
the meetings. Christian fellowship 
and enrichment of our college life 
will result from the proposed pro- 
gram. 


|| assembly 


Junior Prom Plans 


If you’d like to go dancing in a 
winter wonderland, you'll be among 
those present in the college gym- 
nasium on Friday night, December 
thirteenth, from eight to twelve P.M., 
at the Junior Prom of the class of ’48. 
There you'll dance to the dreamy 
music of Johnny Cutler’s 
piece orchestra, listen to the heavenly 
rendition of Edith Dodge, his charm- 
ing vocalist, and watch eagerly while 
the chaperones select the lucky junior 
girl who will reign as queen for the 


seven- 


evening. 

Led by Barbara Looney, Social 
Chairman of the class, and general 
chairman of the dance, the juniors 
are doing their utmost to make this 
prom even better than the outstand- 
ing May Dance which they presented 
last year. Sylvia Badrigian, Marjorie 
Carroll, and Doris Katz are leading 
the decorations committee in plans to 
transform the gymnasium into a veri- 
table winter paradise. Co-chairman, 
Dorothy Dunn and Madeline Dalton, 
are working with the dance order 
committee in the production of color- 
ful dance programs. Mary Londergan 
and Jean Sullivan are directing the 
ticket committee in making tickets, 
which will be on sale to all members 
of the student body beginning this 
week. Tickets to the prom cost two 
dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per 
couple, and they may be purchased 
from any member of the junior class. 

Don’t let the date bother you; 
throw all of your superstitions about 
Friday the thirteenth out the window. 


—_ 


Seniors Don 
Cap and Gown 


On November 22 the Seniors 
officially donned the caps and gowns 
which they will wear every friday 
from now until June. The tradition- 
al custom of Senior day was observed 
with all the dignity of the marching 
hymn and the fun of the reminiscent 
skits. 

Katherine Hennigan, class presi- 
dent, was mistress of ceremonies 
Jean Gagnon sang the themes for 
the scenes. The Misses Anne L. 
McKeon and Ann E. McCarthy had 
leading roles in “By the Sea”, a scene 
from that unforgettable Sophomore 
of 1945. The Floradora 
Gallagher and Mr. 
Sheen also returned from the past to 
amuse the upperclassmen and the 
Freshmen who had missed that bit 
of the school’s past. 

The second act was an amusing 
version of Gilbert and Sullivan a la 
Skrivars and Ericson lamenting the 
lot of the apprentice teachers. Class 
registers and academic gown com- 
leted the scene. 

The Emerald Isle with its bit of 
blarney apropos of the Class of °47 
closed the program. Seniors again 
donned cap and gown to fulfill the 
school tradition. 
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Farewell 


Farewells are never easily said. 
Parting words do not come in eager, 
rushing, fluent sentences, but in 
halting, hesitant phrases. Such is this 
farewell—composed of all the small 
things by which we remember a man: 

Monday morning talks in chapel 
with a generous sharing of personal 
experiences and ideas; a sympathetic 
friendliness combined with a willing- 
ness to hear all of the arguments on 
both sides of the smallest matter; 
that often-expressed wish for “a sing- 
ing school”; an unusual sensitiveness 
to beauty so discernible in the car- 
rying out of an eager desire to enrich 
even the loneliest corners of our 
campus; a sense of kinship with the 
students, which is so often lost with 
maturity;—a shining faith in the in- 
finite resources of Youth. 

Of these fragments is our memory 
woven. 

During his administration our 
school was accredited as a member of 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, thirty-five acres were added 
to our campus, our tennis courts were 
completed, and our building was 
beautified both within and without — 
All these forward strides attest to his 
ever seeking to improve our Alma 
Mater. 

As he would have wished, we dwell 
not sorrowfully upon our loss, but 
instead we remember gratefully that 
portion of his life which we were 
privileged to share. 


Democracy at Work 


At this time of year we read much 
of football teams marching on to 
victory. Victories along other lines 
of endeavor, however, can be equally 
thrilling to the - discerning reader. 
Some readers fail to realize that the 
American people teamed up last 
November Sth to come through with 
one of the most timely victories in 
the history of democracy. 

Whether our personally selected 
candidates were victorious or not is 
unimportant. The important thing is 
that in these days when our country 
is being challanged by Communistic 
and Fascist elements our democratic 
way of life emerged victorious We 
proved to the world that we can 
change our nation’s leaders and poli- 
cies in a free election. 

The timely element was that we 
proved it when the United States was 
playing host in New York to the 
leaders of fifty-one nations, which 
represent four-fifths of the world’s 
population. These delegates at the 


fail to see the American version of 
democracy at work. 

These foreign _ representatives 
didn’t see the opposition parties being 
suppressed, neither did they hear any 
shooting; but realized that some of 
our public officials were merely being 
replaced by candidates whom the 
American voters thought more capa- 
ble of directing our foreign and do- 
mestic affairs. The American people 
can be proud in the knowledge that 
by their concerted effort our recent 
struggle for the preservation of demo- 
cracy was not in vain. 

We, as future teachers of America, 
can take an active part in keeping 
the democratic road that this country 
is traveling clear of Fascist and Com- 
munistic ideas. By preserving this 
democratic way of life we can be as- 
sured of free elections, and by free 
elections we shall always have a 
government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

James A. SULLIVAN F2 


The Grae Teacher 


The Foundation for a Better 
World 


In what a small light is the grade 
teacher of today thought of! How 
little importance is given to her 
efforts and achievements! And yet it 
is she, in part, who is molding the 
mind, forming the character of the 
child, and in general, preparing him 
for existence in a future world. 

The young child today spends ap- 
proximately one-half of his waking 
hours in the schoolroom. A great 
deal of time out of school is spent 
in outdoor play. Thus the child 
spends more time with his teacher 
and in the schoolroom than he does 
with his parents. What a wonderful 
opportunity for the teacher! And 
she does take advantage of it. 

Today the teachers colleges are 
turning out teachers of the highest 
calibre; capable, efficient, and 
earnest young men and women, whose 
main aim is to guide youth. With 
the democratic chance of teaching the 
American child not only from books, 
but from practical experience, and 
armed with the right training, the 
grade teacher sets out. Remember— 
her objective is to teach the child 
not only his lessons but also how to 
make use of them in tomorrow’s life. 
By innumerable progressive methods, 
she instills into his mind a patriotism 
toward his country and a love for 
mankind, and forms the groundwork 
on which he bases his ideas—a firm, 
sensible, unprejudiced groundwork. 


United Nations meeting could not} Who can be more important than 


The Postwar World, 


or-- 


Home work can be made easy in 
one simple lesson. About this time of 
year the annual groans and wails 
about piled-up papers and unread li- 
brary work and confused lecture 
notes begin to echo in the lounges. 
The Acorn offers a few rules, which 
if exactly followed, are guaranteed 
to at least simplify the tangle you are 
in. 

1. Stop worrying; that only gives 
you unsightly wrinkles in the wrong 
places. 

2. Make yourself a tentative 
schedule and fill out library reserve 
slips to account for all those readings. 

3. Give your notes a new face. A 
red pencil is an amazing corrective 
of confusion especially when it is 
used to underline important dates, 
general concepts, and those little 
points the professors casually remark 
would make good exam questions. 

4. Try getting to the library at 
eight-thirty some morning. The isola- 
tion up there at that hour is a helpful 
companion to some concentrated 
study. 

5. Go to bed at nine-thirty before 
all exams. A wide awake mind with a 
minimum of details is much better 
than a sleepy one full of confused 
details. 

6.Learn to think and write in out- 
lines before you start getting lo- 
quacious in your notes. It saves time 
and ink. 

These rules may not be according 
to Burton exactly, but we’ve found 
them good working tools. We strong- 
ly recommend them if you are in the 
condition of a friend of ours who 
remarked after the professor said 
the water was getting a little deep 
in regard to homework, “I drowned 
two weeks ago.” 


“Emily Martial” 
First Century A.D. 

Did etiquette originate with Emily 
Post? Nowadays when a problem of 
etiquette arises we usually turn to 
the sayings of Emily Post for the 
answer, which might lead one to be- 
lieve that all our basic rules of eti- 
quette emanate from the mind and 
pen of one Emily Post. I should like 
to submit the argument that Martial, 
a Roman epigrammist, was one of 
the first proponents of rules of eti- 
quette. A survey of Martial’s epi- 
grams will uphold this argument, for 
here we find many of our present-day 
social rules or limitations. Since 
these epigrams deal with human 
nature, the moral truths contained 
within them are applicable to present 
day life, for human nature does not 
change coin with the passage of 
centuries. 

In one of his epigrams Martial tells 
of a poetical bore, one of society’s 
worst pests! He insists upon reading 
poetry wherever he happens to be! 
From this little epigram might come 
that social rule which says—if you 


he who lays the foundation for the 
future? For that is just what our 
grade teacher is doing by guiding 
these young minds in the right path. 
Her light is not dim; it is a bright 
shining one that lights the way to a 
better world. 


The Editor Says: 


Editors should be more silent than 
they are, but this one can’t resist 
mentioning a few bits that didn’t 
get under a headline—You've all 
noticed the new staff arrangement. 
We want to make the Acorn your 
paper this year, so don’t be bashful 
about making contributions. We're 
very susceptible to new ideas.— A re- 
mark made recently to your Editor, 
“But I can’t write funny copy any 
more, I’m a Senior now.” So that’s 
the reason for the change in some of 
our friends lately! We often won- 
dered.—Welcome to Miss Brown with 
her tasty and generous meals. The 
way to a man’s heart (and woman’s 
too if the truth be known).—Miss B. 
got there in a hurry— A word of ap- 
preciation and praise to Dr. Farns- 
worth as our acting president. We 
smile when he trots out his friends 
Horace and Seneca, but we know he 
is just as conversant about Sinatra 
and John L. Lewis. He’s our election 
for “Kernel” of the month.—Hope 
you aren’t forgetting—midyears are 
just beyond the horizon—We hear 
the Physics club is contemplating 
gold keys with Latin inscriptions — 
Juniors, don’t forget to start a piggy 
bank for those handsome new class 
rings. A penny a day is wonderfully 
accumulative—— Did you know Dr. 
Shaw is the new Sophomore adviser? 
—The Student Council still has a 
supply of seals and pennants for 
sale in case yours has worn out.— 
We hear the clubs are planning super 
refreshments for their Christmas 
parties. Have you noticed on such 
occasions how some people manage 
to hold membership in about four 
clubs at once? 


The great gift of conversation lies 
less in displaying it ourselves than 
in drawing it out of others. He who 
leaves your company pleased with 
himself and his own cleverness is 
perfectly well pleased with you. 


—Jean de la Bruyére. 


can’t say something which will be of 
interest to all, perhaps it would be 
better to keep still! 


Another epigram deals with a man 
who continually whispers while in 
company. From this we can state 
another rule of etiquette—if a thing 
cannot be said aloud, it should not be 
said at all! 

Still another epigram puts forth the 
idea that neighborliness is a prime 
requisite of life. Owing to the rise 
of large cities this rule has been ne- 
glected, but that does not lessen its 
necessity. 

Well, I could go on ad infinitum, 
but I’m sure that now you realize 
that the Ancient Roman had in Mar- 
tial the forerunner of our Emily Post 
—“Emily Martial’’, so to speak. 
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Get Acquainted 
With the Veterans 


Cornelius Sullivan, Private, United 
States Army, spent 28 months over- 
seas in the Pacific, mainly in New 
Caledonia and Guadalcanal. 


Chester Waskiewicz, Sergeant, 
9th air force, experienced 26 months 
overseas in England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Germany, and has three 
battle stars. 

John Tower, Yeoman third class, 
United States Navy, served two and 
a half years on L.S.T. duty in the 
Pacific. 

Steve Cronin, Corporal, Marine 
Corps, had 19 months overseas in the 
Pacific as a Marine Gunner. 

Joseph Murray, Corporal, Marine 
Corps, had 19 months overseas duty 
in Pacific and has one battle star for 
the invasion of Iwo Jima. 

Richard Ahern, Private first class, 
Army, spent 10 months in Europe and 
Japan. He has two battle stars to his 
credit. 

James McKeon, Sergeant, Marine 
Corps, with 20 months service in 
Pacific areas earned two battle stars. 

Charles Baniukiewicz, Sergeant, 
8th air force, served 24 months over- 
seas mainly in Englaud, France, 
Russia, Africa. He has nine battle 
stars. 

Frank Weaver, Seaman first class, 
Navy, spent twelve months on a ship 
on Atlantic duty. 

Leo Sullivan, Private first class, 
Army, saw action in Holland, France, 
Belgium, and Germany. He has three 
battle stars with 31 months service. 

W. Clifford Fisher, Pharmacist’s 
Mate first class, Navy, spent 19 
months in E.T.O. and has one battle 
star. 

George Cornetta, Private, United 
States Army, did 18 months duty 
in Africa and Italy. He is proud of 
two battle stars and the purple heart. 

Paul Carnazza, Private first class, 
Marine Corps, Fourth Division, 
served two years overseas. He has 
four battle stars for invasions of Roi 
Nomur, Tinian, Saipan, and Iwo 
Jima. He also has the purple heart. 

Another purple hearter was Paul 
Murray, Private first class, Army, 
spent 22 months in the Pacific. Paul 
has three battle stars mainly for 
Solomons and Philippines. 

James Looney, Corporal Field 
Artillery, has 18 months in Europe 
and three battle stars to his credit. 

James Sullivan, Radar Man, third 
class, spent 16 months in the Pacific 
including Philippines and New 
Guinea, and has two battle stars. 

Joseph Russell, Corporal, Army, 
has seen 18 months duty in France 
and Germany and has three battle 
stars. 

David Roche, Seaman first class, 
Coast Guard, served 15 months in 
the Atlantic, Iceland, and Greenland. 

James Mooney, T/4 Army spent 
7 months in Europe including Ger- 
many. He has three battle stars and 
the purple heart. 

Stanley Roy, Corporal, Army, 
spent three and a half years as a tank 
driver, He saw action in France, 
Belgium, Holland and Germany. 
Five battle stars and the purple heart 
belong to him. 

Donald Wilson, MaM 2/c U.S.N., 
served two years in the Pacific area. 
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Tentative Social Calendar 


1946 - 
Class Week Monday-Friday 
Student Tea Friday 
All College Dance Friday 
Newman Club Dance Friday 
Armistice Day Monday 


Thanksgiving Recess 
Junior Prom 

Xmas Recess 

Dramatic Club Play 

Mid - Semester Examina- 


Friday 


Wed. noon-Monday 


Friday-Monday 


1947 


October 21-28 (Council) 
October 25. (Council) 
October 25 (Council) 
November 22 
November 11 
November 27-Dec. 2 
December 13 
December 20-January 6 


tions Tuesday-Friday January 21-24 
2nd Semester begins Monday January 27 
Barn Dance Friday January 31 
All School Dance Friday February 13 (Freshmen) 
Recess Saturday-Sunday February 22-March 2 
Parent Student Tea Friday March 21 
High School Senior Day Friday April 4 
Glee Club Concert : 
Vacation Saturday-Sunday April 19-27 
Sophomore Dance Friday May 9 
Memorial Day Recess Friday-Sunday May 30-June 1 
Final Examinations Tuesday-Friday June 3-6 
Class Day Saturday June 7 
Baccalaureate 
Senior Prom 
Commencement Sunday June 8 


Rumors Are Flying - - - 


That Block Island is the place to 
spend the summer. Ask any of the 
girls (or Dick) who spent last sum- 
mer there. 

That Marjorie Carroll hasn’t lost 
her pocketbook in over a week. 

That the juniors are all agog about 
Al and Ruthie’s expected heir. 

That Barbara Looney was bitten 
by a muskrat (!!!) last summer. 

That Doris Katz is pretty much 
discouraged about the short vacations 
that pre-med students have. 


That Barbara Brosnan and Pat 
Doyle had so much fun at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 

That Gerry Guertin was in the 
front row when “I] Trovatore” was 
presented at the Auditorium last 
week. 

That bridge is an important item 
in the lives of many of the lounge 
habitants. 

That Mary Londergan and Norma 
Gardner are mad about Ted Wil- 
liams. That the Junior Prom will be 
the dance of the year. 

That we've said enough already. 


Sports Organize 


Sports have taken on a new aspect 
at S.T.C., now that a large number 
of men students are with us. Touch 
football and volleyball games have 
often dominated the physical educa- 
tion classes. The fellows play hard- 
fought games which result in the 
scores. 

Now that the cold weather is upon 
us, basketball is being stressed. The 
twelve candidates for the team held 
their first practice period with Mr. 
Riordan, the coach, on Thursday, 
November 14. The team was sent 
through twenty-five minutes of hand- 
ling and shooting the ball; then, 
using the figure eight type of offense, 
they ended the practice period with 
a ten-minute scrimmage. 

The men have good competitive 
spirit, and what they lack in skill they 
make up for in enthusiasm. 

Jim Looney is president of M.A.A. 


_ The man who never alters his 

opinion is like standing water, and 

breeds reptiles of the mind. 
—William Blake. 


Life History of a 
Term Paper 

Birth:—somewhere in the little 
gray cells of the Professor’s brain. 

Time:—We think it must have 
been at three in the morning after a 
big dinner of indigestible food. 

Weight—tremendous; enough in 
fact to cover centuries of time and 
towering stacks of printed matter. 

First saw light of day—in the class 
room before thirty amazed students 
who were hereafter appointed guard- 
ians of the great idea. Like all foster 
parents they were just a bit bewil- 
dered and didn’t know what to do 
with the new baby. 

Early growth—took place in the 
confines of the library under the care- 
ful supervision of Miss Fitch. The 
baby was carefully fed a soft diet of 
nourishing food like the Statesman’s 
Yearbook, The Reader’s Guide, and 
the “Current Biography”. Later it 
grew to digest more substantial food 
like Gibbons’ Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

First trip—to the teacher’s desk 
for correction. 

First illness—it developed a rash 
of intermittent red marks all over it. 
The disease was not very serious 
however and the paper is expected 
to recover. The recovery of the fos- 
ter parents however is more doubtful. 

End of babyhood—it makes its 
mark in the world. If you are lucky 
and one of the brilliant students it 
probably was an A. 


This is the true joy of life, the 
being used for a purpose recognized 
by yourself as a mighty one: the 
being thoroughly worn out before 
you are thrown on the scrapheap; 
the being a force of Nature instead 


of a feverish selfish clod of ailments, ; 
+I saw a Baltimorean 


and grievances, complaining that the 
world will not devote itself to mak- 


ing you happy. 
—George Bernard Shaw 


The gentleman is he who accepts 
his position, and strives to fulfill all 
its responsibilities; and the cad is 
he who usurps every privilege which 
he can seize and dishonors every 
obligation that he can avoid. 

—Dr. Norwood 


THE ACORN 
Glee Club Concert 


Soft candle glow and pure tonal 
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For Men Only 


Now that the war is over, S.T.C. 


pictures will recall pleasant memories| welcomes to its doors brain and 
of past Christmases, when the Glee} brawn. If you haven’t seen them yet, 


Club presents its annual Christmas| don’t bother looking. 


They exist 


concert for the student body, faculty,| here anyway. To them, we dedicate 


and friends on December 13. 


The program consists of familiar 
carols with new arrangements, con- 
trasted by charming new carols made 
even more harmonious by the sympa- 
thetic interpretation. 

Misses Geraldine L, Wolcott °49 
and Phyllis A. Rawding ’49 will be 
soloists. The Misses E. Dorothy 
Smith ’47, Rosemarie Biron '49, and 
Catherine Hogan ’48 will be accom- 
panists. The chorus will be directed 
by Miss Grace A. Kendrick. The 
Tableau Committee is headed by 
Miss Catherine Hogan. 


Faculty Jottings 
(Continued from Page 1) 

Miss Marguerite C. McKelligett, 
President of the Hortulus Club, a 
well-known garden club of Worcester, 
has a hand in planning interesting 
meeting for their members. 

Dr. Earl B. Shaw is to speak before 
the Association of American Geogra- 
phers at their convention to be held 
December 29-31 in Columbus, Ohio. 
This year Dr. Shaw is chairman of 
the Worcester branch of the Foreign 
Policy Association. 

Miss Elizabeth V. Foster is giving 
in Fall River a series of lectures on 
“The Improvement of Teaching”, 
and this is under the auspices of the 
Fall River Teachers Association. The 
course carries college credit: 

Mr. Francis L. Jones still lends his 
services to the Massachusetts School 
of Art. He has been a recent speaker 
on the U.N.O. at Tatnuck Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Miss Kathryn R. O’Donnell is 
President of Beta Chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, an honorary soro- 
rity in education. Miss Elizabeth V. 
Foster is state treasurer for Delta 
Kappa Gamma. 

Miss Agnes E. Scribner believes 
in modern travel if we are to judge 
by her plane trip to California last 
summer, 


Countee Cullen 


Countee Cullen, one of our mod- 
ern lyrical poets, recently passed 
away. He has done much for the 
negro race of which he was a mem- 
ber for in his writing he has pre- 
sented their joys and sorrows with 
sympathetic understanding. One of 
his best-liked poems is “Incident: 
Baltimore”: 


INCIDENT: BALTIMORE 


Once riding in old Baltimore, 
Heart filled, head filled with glee 


Keep looking straight at me. 


Now I was eight and very small, 
And he was no whit bigger; 

And so I smiled, but he poked out 
His tongue and called me “nigger.” 


I saw the whole of Baltimore 
From May until December; 
Of all the things that happened 
there 
That’s all that I remember. 


this column, It is they who are mak- 
ing it, and only they will break it. 
“Jim” Sullivan has the honor of 
being the first person whose name is 
used here. Pray tell us, “Sully,” 
what relationship is there between 
you and “To Each His Own?” A 
certain fellow in the Freshman class 
is an accomplished oboe player. This 
same person believes that a college 
education is not complete without 
the knowledge of a foreign language. 
He and “Jimmy” McKeon have 
something very much in common. 
“Murphy” Baniukiewicz continues 
the interior decoration of his car. He 
hopes to add a trade-in value to it. 
Is it true that George Keville hasn’t 
been seen in front of Denholm’s late- 
ly with a blonde? Who’s the bru- 
nette, George? “Jim’’? Mooney is 
turning bald and Stan Roy is getting 
grayer every day. Both expect to be- 
come proud fathers in the very near 
future. Where did ‘Maharajah” 
Philbin disappear to after the “For- 
eign Policy Meeting’ on Armistice 
Day? “Dave” Roche is looking for- 
ward to a job as night superintendent 
of S.T.C, “Frankie” Weaver contin- 
ues to get knocked out by bowling 
pins. Maybe this accounts for his 
tardiness or does the alarm clock still 
go haywire? “Neil” Sullivan and 
“Steve” Cronin make a perfect pair. 
Both see all, tell all, and know noth- 
ing. “Dick” Buckley seems to get 


tired of holding the same girls’ hands 
outside the cafeteria. 

“Don” Wilson and “Frankie’’ Wei- 
ner operate the tail guns in “Jim” 
Mooney’s car from S.T.C. to City 
Hall. As yet they haven’t bagged any 
pedestrians. Why does Paul Murray 
like to see people flick their eyes? 
“Ernie” St. Jacques, who is married 
to a girl from Tennessee, intends to 
teach carpet bagging in high school. 
“Phil” Blanchard keeps a steady eye 
on some lass in the freshman class. 
“Jack” Sullivan goes to Maine every 
week-end to enjoy the scenery and 
“Joe” Murray is probably wondering 
(as of now) what girl thinks that he 
is cute. 

P.S.—Passed by the censor! 


We only truly sympathize with 
misfortune such as we have ourselves 
undergone. 

—Comtesse Diane. 


There is no virtue of any kind 
unless one feels temptation. 
—Dr. Richard C. Cabot 


Club News 


The International Relations Club, 
under the presidency of Marjorie 
Carroll and the guidance of Dr. Wins- 
low, started its yearly discussion with 
a panel on the problem of the Dar- 
denelles. Future discussions will be 
centered around current international 
problems. 


At a recent meeting George Laird 
was elected treasurer. The following 
refreshment committee was appoint- 
ed: Misses Marjorie Carroll, Ger- 
aldine Guertin, Clara Saunders, and 
Mr. George Laird. 

ye 


# * 


The Geography Club is concerning 
itself with problems of the Middle 
East. The Arabian and Jewish ques- 
tions are to be discussed in the near 
future. 

Officers of the club are: President, 
Elias Barsom; Vice-President, Mary 
Londergan. Other officers will be 
elected from underclassmen mem- 


bers. 


te * * 


The Debating club is planning a 
schedule of debates for the near fu- 
ture. Our old friends, Tech, Holy 
Cross, and Our Lady of the Elms 
will be on the list. Watch for an- 
nouncements of dates and teams. 
The national inter-collegiate subject 
this year is, Resolved: That labor 
should have a direct part in manage- 


ment. 


* * a * 


At the last meeting of the Literary 
Club, President Dorothy T. Smith, 
outlined a suggested calendar for the 
coming semester. Plans were set forth 
for discussion by the group and it 
was decided that at some time dur- 
ing the school year the club would 
take a field trip to Concord. Plans 
are now being made for a Christmas 
meeting, at which the best-loved 
Christmas poems and stories will be 
reviewed and Christmas gifts will be 
exchanged. 

gE. 


* ae 


The Cercle Francais, under the 
leadership of Leo Charbonneau, pres- 
ident, had a get-together meeting and 
is now preparing for the annual 
“soirée de Noel.” A Christmas pack- 
age, filled with toys and warm cloth- 
ing, has already been sent to Brit- 
tany to “little Annie”, our French 
cousin. (Her real name is Anne- 
Marie and her father, a resistance 
leader, was killed by the Germans at 
the siege of Brest.) Each month a 
box of food and clothing is sent to 
her by the Cercle. Chairmen for the 
boxes are Edna Sansoucie, Eileen 
Bouvier, Leo Charbonneau, Louise 
Sella, Ellen McKeon, Anne-Marie 
Owens, Mary O’Malley, Audrey 
Hart, Phyllis DuGuay, Theresa Bia- 


“| dasz, Frances Morgan, and Jacque- 


line Choiniere. 


Miss Banigan, listening to Sylvia 
Badrigian’s listing of the qualities of 
a happy warrier, heard among the 
list, “happy as a lover.” 

“And how happy is a lover, Miss 
Badrigian?” 

“Ver-ry happy!” murmured Syl- 
via. 

Could it be she’s in love? 
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A Quiet Moment 


1 
A blue-black sky, 
Golden lights, flickering shyly, 
A deep, full peace. 
Here in the silent shadows 
Here in the darkness, sleeping, 
Night finds a quiet moment. 


2 

A momentary sparkle! 
Falling stars, miniature worlds. 
A humble serenity. 
Here ‘neath the trees’ dark beauty, 
Here ‘neath the swaying branches, 
Night takes her quiet moment 
And holds it in her heart. 

PHYLLIS SHULMAN F 2 


Bearding the Lion 


My iriends refused to go along 
with me, so I had no alternative but 
to go alone. My Literature Types 
class was still a day and two free 
periods away, but I had promised 
myself that I would not let assign- 
ments go until H-hour, the easiest 
way of all. Notebook grasped firmly 
under my arm, I haltingly climbed 
the four flights to the library, feeling 
much like Rapunzel confined to her 
lonely tower. 

I paused before the glass doors— 
then, remembering my vow, I en- 
tered. The silence was deafening. All 
that could be heard was the szszsz 
scratch of pencils and pens, or an 
occasional page cautiously flipped. I 
tip-toed to the desk. 

“Can you please tell me... - 
my voice boomed, sounding much 
like a radio that has been turned on 
suddenly without regulating the vol- 
ume. I never imagined a whisper 
could be so loud! 

Miss Fitch answered me in her 
well-modulated manner, and I click- 
clicked into the Reference Room. (I 
must remember to take the metal 
taps off my heels and put on rubber 
ones.) 

Deeply absorbed in my research, 
I was startled by the artillery of the 
pencil sharpener shattering the si- 
lence. In several minutes, my work 
completed, I tried to amble casually 
to the door, but only succeeded in 
feeling ridiculous. Once safely out of 
the lion’s den, I swore never to re- 
turn. But now a full-fledged fresh- 
man of four weeks, I find the library 
holds no fears and mysteries for me. 


” 


Fireflies 

Fireflies are lighting candles in the 
dusk 

To light the little wandering breezes 
home. 

They do not know 

They are unaware 

Those errant breezes with little care 

Will blow their candles out. 

So the fireflies keep on 

Lighting their candles in the dusk. 


This autumn day is much too great 


The crimson-orange-golden leafy light 
That shines o'er every quiet, dark- 


This Autumn Day Thanksgiving 


1 We bowed our heads 
; And one voice prayed 
for me! While Johnny’s fingers strayed 


end. 
ened furrow 


Is much too bright for my dim eyes, 
And much too brilliant for a little 
heart to keep. 


And then we ate 
A royal feast— 


2 least, 
This autumn day is much too great| To satisfy our craving. 
for me! 
The tangy, fire-touched scent of| The house was warm, 
burning leaves The candles bright, 
That sweeps o’er every harvested The friendly chatter quick and light 
field and meadow Around that table. 
Is much too strong for me to grasp 


We little thought, 


And much too sweet for my poor 
Perhaps less cared, 


mind to guard. 


3 A S43 
This autumn day is much too great This day of giving thanks. 
' 
for eee . | IT wonder 
Its vastness seems to crush my tiny If this day should be 
heart! ee F sr 
Its beauty seems to push my crowded . sll soul cee 
brain! ae : 
This autumn day is great, so very Of tating hiner 
great, , g 8 


And I am—oh so small! With. a. world 


PHYLLIS SHULMAN F 2 Into chaotic life. 

The other day we overheard this 
conversation between two college 
boys as they walked out of a history 
examination: “Man, I really flunked 
that one.” 

“But didn’t you have the answers 
on your shirt cuff?” queried the| 
other. 

The first boy shook his head sad- 
ly: “Yes—but today I was wearing 
my chemistry shirt!” 

—John Newton Baker 


Thanksgiving? 
How best be thankful 
For our living? 


and daughters 
home; 


“Oh, do not leave me!” 
young are full of hope and courage 
Dr. Shaw to a certain Sophomore: 
“Miss Osborne, what breeds would 
you introduce to make Southern 
cattle better?” 
The Soph. 
ing): “Horses?” 


their parents suffer. 
—John Burroughs 


(caught daydream- 


The Arabella Tucker Seat Speaks 


I am the Arabella Tucker seat. 
You think me made of stone 

A granite bench 

Whose hard unyielding surface 
Defies the snows of winter, 
The heat of summer suns. 
You think me a stone 

And nothing more. 


But I am a keeper of secrets 
Whispered above my upright back. 
Dates and dances, 

Class officers made and unmade. 
D warnings lamented. 

Parties planned. 


I am a maker of dreams 

That hover around me 

When the spring sun warms 

And decorates my feet with green. 
Dreams of achievement, youthful bright, 
New schools, and better jobs 

Or that more secret dream 

Of homes and love and fulfillment. 


I am a lover of youth— 

Freshmen with their new found knowledge, 
Sophomores with their growing sophistication, 
Juniors with their not yet fitted adulthood, 
Seniors with their dreams. 


I am your friend 

More than granite, more than stone. 
The reminder of your past, 

The location of your present, 

The keeper of your future. 


I am the Arabella Tucker seat. 
Ciara M. SAUNDERS 


To where the olives graced the table 


Three times more than needed, at 


How millions of other people fared, 


Who half are hungry and deep hurled 


How well it is that children think 
less of their parents than parents of 
their children! If it were not so, sons 
would never leave 
families would never break 
up and scatter, as Nature meant they 
should. The old cry to the young, 
But the 
and the future, not the past, sways 
them. Not until they have become 
parents themselves, and tasted the 
pathos of life, do children know how 


Who’s Who 


The following poem was chosen by 
the Board of Judges of the Na- 
tional Poetry Association to be pub- 
lished in the Annual Anthology of 
College Poetry. The Anthology is a 
compilation of the finest poetry writ- 
ten by the College men and women 
of America, representing every state 
in the country. Selections were made 
from thousands of poems submitted. 

As Dr. Farnsworth suggested in his 
chapel announcement the faculty 
should be remembered in this Who’s 
Who mention as well as the author, 
because good teachers can take some 
of the credit for good pupils. 

The Acorn staff presents its con- 
gratulations to its Editor, her teach- 
ers, her parents and presents to its 
readers the poem. 


Sonnet to a Little Boy 


You cried when I scolded you 

For pulling Taffy’s ears 

But still your eyes of brightest blue 

Shone clearly through the tears. 

You laughed at me when with stern 
face 

I bade you stand quite still 

And think what havoc your fast race 

Would the living room fill. 

You said your prayers in frantic haste 

Then quickly asked, “My candy 

’ please.” 

And smeared it on your new washed 
face, 

Still squatting on your knees. 

But at last asleep I kiss your brow 

And love you, as you are, and now. 


Mission Accomplished 

A whole free period lay ahead of 
us. As Dot and I stood before the 
bulletin board, contemplating how 
we would spend our time, a clerk 
from the office bore down on us with 
a gleam in her eye. With honeyed 
tones she prevailed upon us to find 
the janitress and speak to her about 
the flowers for the Assembly Hall. 

Being new in the College, Dot and 
I were willing and even anxious to 
do favors. The girls’ lounge was the 
first logical place to look, so we pro- 
ceeded there. No sign of Mrs. Mur- 
phy. Had any of the girls seen her? 
No, but at their suggestion, we 
peeked into the Assembly Hall, which 
held only rows upon rows of empty 
seats. 


“T know,” blurted Dot. ‘“She’s 


probably in the cafeteria. Let’s look 


it’s worth a try, anyway.” 

Filled with the importance of our 
mission, we raced into the kitchen 
where delicious odors of the cooking 
food had a gratifying effect on the 
olfactory sense. After we had par- 
tially recovered from the delightful 
shock, we asked the inevitable ques- 
tion; again we received the inevitable 
answer. 

Discouraged, we shuffled down the 
corridor, out of the door, and onto 
the campus with the idea of catching 
a breath of fresh air while searching 
for the mysteriously vanished Mrs. 
Murphy. Over the velvet-green grass 
carpet we walked, until we arrived 
at the stone fire-place. Where could 
the woman be? 

Experiencing a feeling of failure, 
my friend and I reentered the build- 
ing, singing “Who Put the Overalls 
in Mrs. Murphy’s Chowder?” Just 
for duty’s sake we asked a man in 
the repair room if he knew the where- 
abouts of Mrs. Murphy, to which he 
unexpectedly replied, “Try the roof.” 

We looked at each other in dumb 
amazement, shrugged our shoulders, 
and headed for the stairs. Ah, there 
is the memory of that arduous ascent 
with the secret thought that the tiny 
door at the top would open only onto 
an empty roof. The last step, a turn 
of the knob, and there, carved against 
the sky, was the lone figure of Mrs. 
Murphy in the very unfeminine act 
of painting the chimney! 


Parent-Teacher Tea 
a Great Success 
Approximately one-hundred and 
seventy bridge devotees attended the 
carefully planned and efficiently run 
bridge and tea sponsored by the 
Worcester Council P. T. A. on Nov. 
19 in our gymnasium. The proceeds 
were given, in the form of a scholar- 
ship to a worthy S. T. C. student. 
This is the fourth annual scholarship 
awarded to our college by the 
Worcester Council, and though we 
expressed our gratitude several times, 
we again heartily say many, many 
thanks! Mrs. Carl Skyllberg was 


general chairman for the affair and 
Mrs. George W. Deering was Co- 
chairman. 


